CHAPTER IX
THE life of Queen Mary Beatrice had but half run its course 1689 when she left England. For thirty years she was to eat of the tearful bread of exile, the pensioner on the bounty of a foreign king, and engaged in a perpetual state of alternating hopes and fears, of baffled efforts to restore her husband and her son to their inheritance. To the Stuarts and their adherents, their cause was the cause of right against wrong, of legitimacy against usurpation, the cause of Heaven itself, and the Queen would have held it a kind of defection, a lack of confidence in Providence, if she had ever faltered in the unequal struggle which ended with her life. But the womanliness of character which had made her declare herself the happiest woman in the world at the news of her husband's safety, caused her to taste to the full the domestic joys which had been embittered to her in the days of her splendour. Her children had been born but to die, and the King's infidelities had during the past ten years made a passionate jealousy enter deeply into her love for him. She was never again to be a childless woman, and henceforward James's virtue was to be equal to her own. These were the compensations of her exile, to which may be added the satisfaction of finding at Chaillot, near Paris, a Convent of the Order of the Visitation, which in her youth she had so ardently desired to join, and which was now to offer her a haven of peace and rest whenever she could escape from the Courts of St. Germains and Versailles.
James II arrived in  France a broken-hearted and broken to your most Serene Highness, assuring you you have a Queen for sister who is the admiration of everyone. . . . The King [of France] shows her the greatest esteem, and after providing her with everything [including a splendid silver toilette service], has sent her a casket containing 6,000 louis d'or."
